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MR. GOSSE. 


‘*Some Diversions of a Man of Letters.” 
Gosse. (Heinemann. 7s. Gd. net.) 


By EDMUND 


Mr. Gosse and Mr. Saintsbury are the two kings of Sparta 
among English critics of to-day. They stand pre-eminent 
among those of our contemporaries who have served literature 
in the capacity of law-givers during the past fifty years. We 
do not suggest that they are better critics than Mr. Birrell 
or Sir Sidney Colvin, or the late Sir E. T. Cook. But none 
of these three was ever a professional and whole-time critic 
as Mr. Gosse and Mr. Saintsbury are. One thinks of the 
latter primarily as the authors of books about books, though 
Mr. Gosse is a poet and biographer as well, and Mr. 
Saintsbury once dreamed of writing a history of wine. One 
might say of Mr. Gosse that even in his critical work he 
writes largely as a poet and biographer, while Mr. Saintsbury 
writes of literature as though he were writing a history of 
wine. Mr. Saintsbury seeks in literature, above all things, 
exhilarating qualities. He can read almost anything and in 
any language, provided it is not non-intoxicating. He has a 
good head, and it cannot be said that he ever allows an 
author to go to it. But the authors whom he has collected 
in his wonderful cellar unquestionably make him merry. In 
his books he always seems to be pressing on us “ another 
glass of Jane Austen,’’ or “ just a thimbleful of Pope,’’ or 
a drop of 42 Tennyson.’’ No other critic of literature 
writes with the garrulous gusto of a boon-companion as Mr. 
Saintsbury does. In our youth, when we demand style as 
well as gusto, we condemn him on account of his atrocious 
English. As we grow older, we think of his English merely 
as a rather eccentric sort of coat, and we begin to recognize 
that geniality such as his is a part of critical genius. True, 
le is not over-genial to new authors. He regards them as he 
might 1916 claret. Perhaps he is right. Authors undoubtedly 
get mellower with age. Even great poetry is, we are told, a 
little crude to the taste till it has stood for a few seasons. 
Mr. Gosse is at once more grave and more deferential in 
his treatment of great authors. One cannot imagine Mr. 
Saintsbury speaking in a hushed voice before Shakespeare 
himself. One can almost hear him saying, “ Hullo, 
Shakespeare!’’ To Mr. Gosse, however, literature is an 
almost sacred subject. He glows in its presence. He is more 
lyrical than Mr. Saintsbury, more imaginative and more 
eloquent. His short history of English literature is a bcok 
that fills a young head with enthusiasm. He writes as a 
servant of the great tradition. He is a Whig, where Mr. 
Saintsbury is a heretical old Jacobite. He is, however, saved 
from a professorial earnestness by his sharp talent for 
portraiture. Mr. Gosse’s judgments may or may not last: 
his portraits certainly will. It is to be hoped that ‘he will 
one day write his reminiscences. Such a book would, we feel 
sure, be among the great books of portraiture in the history 
of English literature. He has already set Patmore and 
Swinburne before us in comic reality, and who can forget the 
grotesque figure of Hans Andersen, sketched in a few lines 
though it is, in “Two Visits to Denmark’’? It may be 
replied that Mr. Gosse has already given us the best of his 
reminiscences in half-a-dozen books of essay and biography. 
Even so, there were probably many things which it was not 
expedient to tell ten or twenty years ago, but which might 
well be related for the sake of truth and entertainment to- 
day. Mr. Gosse in the past has usually told the truth about 
authors with the gentleness of a modern dentist extracting a 
tooth. He keeps up a steady conversation of praise while 
doing the damage. The truth is out before you know. One 
becomes suddenly aware that the author has ceased to be as 
coldly perfect as a tailor’s wax model, and is a queer-looking 














creature with a gap in his jaw. It is possible that the author, 
were he alive, would feel furious, as a child sometimes feels 
with the dentist. None the less, Mr. Gosse has done him 
a service. The man who extracts a truth is as much to be 
commended as the man who extracts a tooth. It is not the 
function of the biographer any more than it is that of a 
dentist to prettify his subject. Each is an enemy of decay, 
a furtherer of life. There is such a thing as painless 
biography, but it is the work of quacks. Mr. Gosse is one 
of those honest dentists who reassure you by allowing it to 
hurt you “just a little.”’ 

This gift for telling the truth is no small achievement 
in a man of letters. Literature is a broom that sweeps lies out 
of the mind, and fortunate is the man who wields it. Un- 
happily, while Mr. Gosse is daring in portraiture, he is the 
reverse in comment. In comment, as his writings on the 
war showed, he will fall in with the cant of the times. He 
can see through the cant of yesterday with a sparkle in his 
eyes, but he is less critical of the cant of to-day. He is at 
least fond of throwing out saving clauses, as when, writing 
of Mr. Sassoon’s verse, he says: “His temper is not alto- 
gether to be applauded, for such sentiments must tend to 
relax the effort of the struggle, yet they can hardly be 
reproved when conducted with so much honesty and courage.” 
Mr, Gosse again writes out of the official rather than the 


imaginative mind when, speaking of the war poets, he 
observes : — 


“Tt was only proper that the earliest of all should be 
the Poet Laureate’s address to England, ending with the 
prophecy :— 


Much suffering shall cleanse thee! 
But thou through the flood 
Shalt win to salvation, 
To Beauty through blood.” 

Had a writer of the age of Charles II. written a verse like 
that, Mr. Gosse’s chortles would have disturbed the somno- 
lent peace of the House of Peers. Even if it had been 
written in the time of Albert the Good, he would have rent 
it with the destructive dagger of a phrase. As it is, one 
is not sure that Mr. Gosse regards this appalling scrap from 
a bad hymnal as funny. One hopes that he quoted it with 
malicious intention. But did he? Was it not Mr. Gosse 
who early in the war glorified the blood that was being shed 
as a cleansing stream of Condy’s fluid? The truth is, apart 
from his thoughts about literature, Mr. Gosse thinks much as 
the leader-writers tell him. He is sensitive to beauty of 
style and to idiosynerasy of character, but he lacks philo- 
sophy and that tragic sense that gives the deepest 
sympathy. That, we fancy, is why we would rather read 
him on Catherine Trotter, the precursor of the bluestockings, 
than on any subject connected with the war 

Two of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Gosse’s new 
book are the essay on Catherine Trotter and that on “the 
message of the Wartons.” Here he is on ground on which 
there is no leader-writer to take him by the hand and guide 
him into saying “ the right thing.’’ He writes as a disinter- 
ested scholar and an entertainer. He forgets the war and 
is amused. How many readers are there in England who 
know that Catherine Trotter “ published in 1693 a copy of 
verses addressed to Mr. Bevil Higgons on the occasion of his 
recovery from the small-pox,” and that “she was then fcur- 
teen years of age’’? How many know even that she wrote a 
blank-verse tragedy in five acts, called ‘“‘ Agnes de Cestro,” 
and had it produced at Drury Lane at the age of sixteen? 
At the age of nineteen she was the friend of Congreve and 
was addressed by Farquhar as “ one of the fairest of her sex 
and the best judge.” By the age of twenty-five, however, 
she had apparently written herself out, so far as the stage 
was concerned, and after her tragedy, ‘The Revolution in 
Sweden,” the theatre knows her no more. Though described 
as “the Sappho of Scotland ”’ by the Queen of Prussia, and 
by the Duke of Marlborough as “the wisest virgin I ever 
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knew,” her fame did not last even as long as her life. She 
married a clergyman, wrote on philosophy and religion, and 
lived till seventy. Her later writings, according to Mr. 
Gosse, “are so dull that merely to think of them brings 
tears into one’s eyes.” Her husband, who was a bit of a 
Jacobite, lost his money on account of his opinions, even 
though—“a perfect gentleman at heart—‘ he always prayed 
for the King and Royal family by name.’”” “ Meanwhile, 
writes Mr. Gosse, “to uplift his spirits in this dreadful con- 
dition, he is discovered engaged upon a treatise on the 
Mosaic deluge, which he could persuade no publisher to 
print. He reminds us of Dr. Primrose in ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and, like him, Mr. Cockburn probably had strong 
views on the Whistonian doctrine.” Altogether, the essay 
on Catherine Trotter is an admirable example of Mr. Gosse 
in a playful mood. 

The study of Joseph and Thomas Warton as “two 
pioneers of romanticism” is more serious in purpose, and is 
a scholarly attempt to discover the first symptoms of roman- 
ticism in eighteenth-century literature. Mr. Gosse finds in 
“The Enthusiast,” written by Joseph Warton at the age of 
eighteen, “the earliest expression of full revolt against the 
classical attitude which had been sovereign in all European 
literature for nearly a century.” He does not pretend that 
it is a good poem, but “here, for the first time, we find 
unwaveringly emphasized and repeated what was entirely 
new in literature, the essence of romantic hysteria.’’ It is 
in Joseph Warton, according to Mr. Gosse, that we first 
meet with “the individualist attitude to nature.” Readers 
of Horace Walpole’s letters, however, will remember still 
earlier examples of the romantic attitude to nature. But 
these were not published for many years afterwards. 

The other essays in the book range from the charm of 
Sterne to the vivacity of Lady Dorothy Nevill, from a 
enlogy of Poe to a discussion of Disraeli as a novelist. The 
variety, the scholarship, the portraiture of the book make it 
a pleasure to read ; and, even when Mr. Gosse flatters in his 
portraits, his sense of truth impels him to draw the 
features correctly, so that the facts break through the praise. 
The truth is Mr. Gosse is always doing his best to balance 
the pleasure of saying the best with the pleasure of saying 
the worst. His books are all the more vital because they 
bear the stamp of an appreciative and mildly cruel 
personality. 


R. L. 


AN ENGLISH POEM. 
‘“‘Reynard the Fox; or, The Ghost Heath Run.” By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


Tus long poem, certainly one of Mr. Masefield’s finest, 
is quite different in subject and even in spirit from any of 
the long poems he has published before. In tone and scene 
perhaps it comes nearest to “ The Everlasting Mercy” and 
“The Widow in the Bye Street,’ for it is entirely English 
throughout, and both theme and characters would have been 
inconceivable in any other country. They belong to the 
very essence of English country life—to that part of the 
English country which lies around the upper Thames—parts 
of Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wilts, and Gloucester—a land of 
streams and downs and copses, and ancient villages and 
ancient men. If one would learn or recall the nature of that 
quiet and beautiful region, and of the inhabitants it nurses, 
one may read here. 

It is the story of a fox-hunt—a famous run over miles 
and miles of grassy down and woodland, ditches and streams, 
A note is prefixed to point out that the persons and events 
described are imaginary, and no reference is made or 
intended to any living person. The note was needed, for, 
thongh poetry is not the staple reading of our country 
squires, this poem will be read in many a country house 
where crossed whips and foxes’ heads adorn the stone-flagged 
hall, and all the countryside is known by its jumps and 
“ going ” rather than by its pastoral or agricultural qualities. 
And we can well suppose that eyery hill and thicket in the 
poem will be eagerly identified ; much more every man and 
woman. It is indeed impossible even for the reviewer, who 
has long left his fox-hunting county, to avoid fitting the cap 
of memory on many of the typical figures, so faithfully do 











they resemble the men and women he once knew. And then 
the very names of the places—they are all imaginary, no 
doubt, but how exactly they characterize the ancient 
England of the scene! Tencombe Weir, Coln St. Evelyn’s, 
Compton Lythitt—such are the names. Take this list from 
among others describing the fox’s course :— 


‘*By the Roman Road to Braiches Ridge, 
Where the fallen willow makes a bridge, 
Over the brook by White Hart’s Thorn 
To the acres thin with pricking corn, 
Over the sparse green hair of the wheat, 
By the Clench Brook Mill at Clench Brook Leat, 
Through Cowfoot Pastures to Nonely Stevens, 
And away to Poltrewood St. Jevons. 
Past Tott. Hill Down all snaked with meuses, 
Past Clench St. Michael and Naunton Crucis, 
Past Howle’s Oak Farm where the raving brain 
Of a dog who heard him foamed his chain.’’ 


So it goes on, each name calling up a picture to those 
who know the country, though not a single name is real. 
The same is true, as we said, of the characters. The poem 
is divided into two almost equal parts—first, the men and 
women who are out to kill the fox, and, second, the fox 
himself. The feelings of the hunters and the hunted are 
revealed with so equal a balance of sympathy that no one 
could call the poem a defence of fox-hunting or an attack on 
the sport. All is left to the reader’s nature, whether the 
hunters’ joy or the fox’s anguish appeals to him the more. 
But to return to the men and women: we are first shown the 
opening of the day at the inn where the meet is held—the 
grooms and retainers all making ready for the Englishman’s 
chiefest joy. Gradually the hunt begins to arrive, and its 
members are described one by one with a sympathy and in- 
sight inevitably recalling Chaucer’s Prologue. The poet, of 
course, had that in mind, and now and then he seems inten- 
tionally to suggest the parallel, as in some lines on Pete 
Gurney, who kept a rankling grievance against a former 
parson for putting down the old instruments in the choir :— 

“ Pete Gurney was a lusty cock 
Turned sixty-three, but bright and hale, 
A dairy-farmer in the vale, 
Much like a robin in the face, 
Much character in little space, 
With little eyes like burning coal; 
His mouth was like a slit or hole 
In leather that was seamed and lined. 
He had the russet-apple mind 
That betters as the weather worsen. 


Thus he, still sore 
For changes forty years before 
When all (that could) in time and tune 
Blew trumpets to the newé moon.” 


Out of the number and variety of the characters it is 
hard to select for quotation. Shall it be the Parson’s wife 
and son, or the Parson himself ; or Squire Harridew and his 
three violently contrasted daughters; or Richard, son of 
Dr. Frome; or the Colways, still thirty days from the evil 
fate that was to kill the beloved Polly Colway at a brook ; 
or young Cothill of the Sleins, or Dansey the Whip, or Robin 
Dawe the Huntsman, or Sir Peter Bynd of Coombe, the 
M.F.H. himself? It is hard to decide, but let us take part 
of the Parson and part of the Huntsman in contrast :— 


“The parson was a manly one, 
His jolly eyes were bright with fun. 
His jolly mouth was well inclined 
To cry aloud his jolly mind 
To everyone, in jolly terms. 
He did not talk of churchyard worms, 
But of our privilege as dust 
To box a lively bout with lust 
Ere going to heaven to rejoice. 
He loved the sound of his own voice, 
His talk was like the charge of horse, 
His build was all compact, for force. 
Well-knit, well-made, well-colored, eager, 
He kept no Lent to make him meagre, 
He loved his God, himself, and man, 
He never said, ‘ Life’s wretched span ; 
This wicked world,’ in any sermon.”’ 


And then the last lines on the Huntsman :— 


‘* His face was of the country mould 
Such as the mason sometimes cutted 
On English moulded ends which jutted 
Out of the church walls, centuries since. 
And as you never know the quince, 
How good he is, until you try. 
So, in Dawe’s face, what met the eye 
Was only part; what lay behind 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish during the Autumn the full account of the last 
British Antarctic Expedition. 


SOUTH yy sirR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
The Story .of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914—1917 
In 1 Volume. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 25- net — 
This book contains the account ot the most thrilling adventure in the whole history of Polar exploration. It isa stirring 
story of pluck and endurance; of months of continuous battling against almost certain death; of striving with cheerful 


patience and dogged persistence against almost insuperable difficulties. It is an epic of the ice which will be read and 
remembered for an example as long as our Empire exists. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ANTONIO CONSELHEIRO 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 10/6 net [Shortly 


The amazing story of Antonio Conselheiro, half cowboy, half mystic, the last of the Gnostics. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham gives a wonderful picture of life on the wild steppes of Brazil. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN py K. WALISZEWSKI 10/6 net 


An interesting and authoritative account of perhaps the least known country in Europe—her history, politics, and 
future. M. Waliszewski’s book will be especially welcome at the present time when a new Poland is rising out of the 
dust-heap of Armageddon. 











TWO BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS 








Now Beody 
CINDERELLA Retold by C. S. Evans. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Boards 7/6 net 
Special Editions numbered and signed 
300 Copies on Jap Vellum. £25 0 


500 Copies on hand-made paper £1 11 6 
Mr. Rackham’s drawings are in colour and silhouette, and are perhaps the most delightful 
he has yet made for children. The story is told in ten chapters and has been simplified without 
doing violence to tradition, and has told the story simply and straightforwardly, putting in all 
the details which children love. 








Readv Short! The Work of a Child-Genivs 
FLORA A Book of Drawings by PAMELA BIANCO 
With Verses by WALTER DE LA MARE. 25/- net 


A book of drawings by Pamela Bianco hardly needs an introduction after the unprecedented 
success of her exhibition at the Leicester Galleries last Spring. 





POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 


Edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., and T. J. Wise. Crown 8vo. 6/- net 
The only selection from the poems cf Swinburne hitherto available in England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 
1887, which is now out of print. This is an entirely new and more representative selection from the poet’s work. 


Mr. Beerbohm’s New Volume Mr. Masefield's New Poem 


SEVEN MEN | 3, MAx BEERBOHM. 7. net. | REYNARD THE FOX 











A gay and fanciful volume by the wittiest and most exquisite By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 
of modern writers. “This is one of the most English poems ever written, an epic 
CONTEMPORARIES OF of the soil and of thove who gallop over it.”—The Times. 


THE WAR POEMS OF 
SHAKESPEARE | 5; a. C. SWINBURNE. | “ STEGFRIED SASSOON 


of the material now published for the first time. 








Newly Collected in One Volume, . 5s. net. 
SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF | rHE LONDON VENTURE 
LETTERS By MICHAEL ARLEN. de. net. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. An amusing skit on London Society, as seen *v + young 
“ He discourses with penetrative AF in Re and singular charm foreigner of considerable satiric gifts. 
of style.”—Scotsman. FLEUR DE LYS 
LECTURES AND ADDRESSES A Book of French Poetry, freely translated into Eng- 
By MAX BEERBOHM. 5s. net. lish Verse. By WILFRED THORLEY. [Shortly. 
The subject of these papers is, in general, the differences The poets represented range from an unknown maker of folk 
and also the affinities between the English and the American song in the twelfth century to Verlaime and those of the 
outlook upon life. present day. 
NOVELS 
SAINT’S PROGRESS LEGEND 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 6d. net. By CLEMENCE DANE, Author of ‘‘ First the Blade,”’ 
GOLD AND IRON Regiment of Women. 6s. net. 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of ‘The Three | AGAINST THE GRAIN 
Black Pennies,’ “ Java Head,”’ etc. By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 7s. net. 
THE EVE OF PASCUA THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 





By ALEXANDER MACFARLAN. 7s. net. 








Full List of Autumn Publica - o%» tions post free on application. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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Was English character and mind, 
Great kindness, delicate sweet feeling 
(Most shy, most clever in concealing 
Its depth) for beauty of all sorts, 
Great manliness and love of sports, 

A grave, wise thoughtfulness and truth, 
A merry fun outlasting youth, 

A courage terrible to see, 

And mercy for his enemy.”’ 


Who would not sympathize with the joys and passions 
of men and women sprung from such a breed? But there is 
the fox to consider. We are shown the fox asleep that morn- 
ing after a night of joy. Gradually he becomes aware that 
dogs and men are on his scent. Then follows the story of 
his splendid run for life, so rich in incident, in excitement, 
in brilliant pictures, and in agony. The three main descrip- 
tions of that agony have no touch of sentimental pity in 
them. They are bare accounts of a fox’s state, but they are 
hardly to be surpassed as interpretations of an animal’s 
horror when dogs and men and death draw close. 

Again it is hard to know which passage to choose, but we 
may take the last :— " 

‘He thrust at the thorns that would not yield ; 
He leaped, but fell, in sight of the field. 
The hounds went wild as they saw him fall, 
The fence stood stiff like a Bucks flint wall. 


He gathered himself for a new attempt ; 
His life before was an old dream dreamt, 
All that he was was a blown fox quaking, 
Jumping at thorns too stiff for breaking, 
While over the grass in. crowd, in cry, 
Came the grip teeth grinning to make him die, 
The eyes intense, dull, smoldering red, 
The fell like a ruff round each keen head, 
The pace like fire, and scarlet men 
Galloping, yelling, ‘ Yooi, eat him, then! ”’ 
And for the human passion of the chase :— 

‘**Mob him!’ cried Ridden, ‘The wood’s ahead. 
Turn him, damn it! Yooi, beauties, beat him! 
O God, let them get him: let them eat him! 

O God!’ said Ridden, ‘I'll eat him stewed, 
If you'll let us get him this side of the wood.’ ”’ 

But they did not get him. ‘The scent was changed in the 
wood, and another fox died. It was a fine piece of artistic 
restraint to make it so, and everyone is glad; though quite 
irrationally, for another fox is killed, and he, too, had his 
love of life The whole poem is rich in resource, and not less 
so in the power of narrative. 





THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN REDMOND. 


‘*John Redmond: A Biography.” By WARRE B. WELLS. 
(Nisbet. 8s. 6d. net.) 


THE time is not yet ripe for a final estimate of the work of 
John Redmond. Like his three great predecessors, 
O’Connell, Butt, and Parnell, he died with the mass of his 
countrymen in fierce reaction against his policy; and in 
Ireland, where politics are not a tussle between “Ins” and 
“Outs,” but a struggle for the life of a nation, a leader, 
who has fallen from favor, may expect as little charity as 
a general who has been superseded in the thick of a critical 
campaign. To add to the difficulties of the biographer, 
material of the first importance in forming an accurate 
judgment is not available. None of John Redmond’s private 
papers has been published, though these are essential to 

‘ a knowledge of the inner history of the Home Rule Act; 
and no authoritative account exists of the Buckingham 
Palace Conference, the Parliamentary negotiations about the 
partition proposals, or the discussions in the Irish Conven- 
tion, three events which were turning points in the annals 
of constitutional Nationalism. 

Mr. Wells’s book is written wholly from the outside. He 
has, it is true, diligently accumulated personal details, and 
is able to tell us that Redmond took little interest in modern 
literature, loved to declaim purple passages from Cicero and 
Shakespeare, and spent his happiest hours flat on his back 
in the Wicklow heather with the tinkle of running water 
in his ears, but no image of the living man emerges from 
these pages. Mr. Wells lacks the fire of the true biographer ; 
and the tragedy of the broken figure that Dublin saw day 

_ after day entering the Convention to fight a last unavailing 
battle arouses no thrill as he relates it. The author’s 
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detachment, if it mars the book on its human side, has its 
value when he deals with political issues. Lucidity and 
balance are virtues which Mr. Wells possesses in a higher 
degree than the majority of those who discuss Irish con- 
troyersies, and his sense of perspective is rarely at fault. 
His analysis of the various phases of the Home Rule struggle 
is a model of fairness and accuracy. It contains little or 
nothing that was not known to students of the question, 
but it gives the general reader, what he has hitherto lacked, 
a survey that makes the clash of forces in Irish politics 
intelligible. 

It is curious that Mr. Wells in the very act of warning 
his readers against the dangers of broad generalizations on 
Irish affairs should himself fall into the pit. In the opening 
sentences of his first chapter he thus defines “ the paradox 
of John Redmond’s career.”’ 


“It was his mission in political life to recommend to 
the British democracy by ‘constitutional means the Irish 
demand for self-government. He brought that mission to 
the immediate eve of success. He brought it to the 
immediate eve of success so far as the British democracy 
was concerned; and simultaneously he found the whole 
basis of the constitutional claim largely repudiated by the 
Irish people. He died a convinced constitutionalist, at a 
moment when the constitutional movement, and with it the 
hope of a peaceful settlement of the Anglo-Irish quarrel, 
seemed to be submerged in a relapse into revolutionary 
methods.”’ 

This is not, as Mr. Wells flatters himself, a paradox but 
a perversion of the facts; and a study of John Redmond’s 
career on ‘these lines leads to hopelessly wrong conclusions 
not only about the man and his methods, but about the 
Irish question as a whole. 

The dominant factor in the situation, so Mr. Wells 
assumes, was “the old hatred and distrust of the British 
connection ’’ which Mr. Birrell, in his evidence before the 
Rebellion Commission, described ‘as the background of 
Irish politics and character.” This feeling was submerged 
while the Home Rule Act was being hammered into shape, 
but Mr. Wells implies that Redmond’s preoccupation with 
concrete questions of politics at Westminster led him to 
underrate, if not to misjudge, the influences which were, 
under the surface, transforming opinions in Ireland. The 
biographer, however, omits to lay due stress on the fact that 
revolutionary influences had not the remotest chance of 
success until the claims of constitutional Nationalism had 
been definitely rejected by the British Cabinet. Up to the 
admission of Sir Edward Carson into the Ministry in May, 
1915, the majority of Nationalists stood solidly behind Mr. 
Redmond in spite of the appeals of the Sinn Feiners and 
the methods by which the War Office sought to destroy 
recruiting enthusiasm, methods for which Mr. Lloyd George 
himself could find no milder epithet than “ malignant.” 
From the hour Sir Edward Carson entered Downing Street, 
Mr. Dillon told the House of Commons, “our men left us 
by tens of thousands.” They left because they were con- 
vinced that constitutional methods had failed, and Redmond, 
strongly as he fought to stem the tide, maintained to the 
end that he had been “let down and betrayed ’”’ not by the 
Sinn Feiners, but by the British Government. 

The real tragedy of Redmond’s career was not that he 
failed to realize the possibilities of the revolutionary move- 
ment. in Ireland, but that he underestimated the strength 
of reaction in England. His whole policy was based on the 
assumption that British Ministers would abide by the rules 
they had imposed upon Irish Nationalists. Mr. Wells is 
inclined to attach too much importance to Redmond’s 
“Whiggishness,’”’ and to his bias in favor of Imperialism, 
“in the good as distinguished from the bad sense.” These 
may have been factors in shaping his action on special 
problems ; on the main issue between Ireland and England 
his policy was inspired by motives that went deeper than 
personal preferences. As far back as 1907 Redmond had 


defined his attitude in a speech which Mr. Wells has over- 
looked. 


“For us the Act of Unio» has no binding, moral, or 
legal force. We regard it, as our fathers regarded it 
before us, as a great criminal act of usurpation carried 
by violence and by fraud; and we say that no lapse of 
time, and no mitigation of its details, can ever make it. 
binding on our honor or our conscience. Resistance to 


the Act of Union will always remain for us, so long as the 
Act Jasts, a sacred duty, and the method of resistance will 
remain for us merely a question of expediency. There are 
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men to-day—perfectly honorab\e and honest men—for whose 

couvietions 1 have the utmost respect, who think that the 

method we ought to adopt is force of arms. Such resistance, 

I say here, as 1 have said more than once in the House of 

Commons, would be absolutely justifiable if it were possible. 

But it is not, under present circumstances, possible, and 

1 thank God there are other means at our hands.”’ 

When Redmond urged agitation inside the Constitution 
he did so not only because he believed it would prove more 
effective in practice, but because he held England by granting 
concessions had it in her power to blot out old and evil 
memories by substituting for the fetters of the Act of Union 
a real bond of unity between the two nations. He had 
brought his movement, in Mr. Wells’s words, “to the 
immediate eve of success,” when English Tories threw the 
rifles of the Ulster Volunteers into the scale, and the leaders 
of English Liberalism surrendered their democratic prin- 
ciples at the bidding of armed reaction. 

John Redmond, indeed, continued to hold that constitu- 
tional methods would still prevail, but is it amazing that 
under the circumstances the majority of his countrymen 
should take the view that another solution must be found ? 
The strength of the Sinn Fein position at the present time 
lies in the fact that it can meet all criticism of its tactics 
with the retort, to quote Mr. De Valera, that constitu- 
tionalism has come to a dead stop in front of a blank wall. 
“If the constitutional movement disappears,” John Redmond 
declared in one of his last speeches in Parliament, “the 
Prime Minister will find himself face to face with the 
revolutionary movement, and he will have to govern Ireland 
with the naked sword.’’ The prophecy which was scoffed at 
when it was uttered has come true in every detail, In 
August, 1914, as the first-fruits of success of his policy, 
Redmond could promise the sympathy and support of Jrish 
Nationalists to the English democracy ; in 1919, as a con- 
sequence of the rejection of self-government, English rule in 
Ireland is wholly dependent upon the 60,000 bayonets of 
the army of occupation. John Redmond died a broken 
man ; but the English politicians, who compassed his downfall] 
and destroyed Nationalist faith in his creed so far from 
profiting by this exploit, are beginning, like Mr. Macpherson, 
to confess that the first necessity of the situation is to revive 
constitutional Nationalism. Downing Street and Dublin 
Castle may have come to see the error of their ways, but 
a mere formal profession of repentance will do nothing, in 
the present mood of Ireland, to repair the consequences to 
both countries of the betrayal of John Redmond. 
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MEMOIRS. 


By ETHEL SmyTA. Two 
Two pictures of Dr. Ethel Smyth stand out in the mind of 
the present reviewer, both belonging to the strenuous period 
of the militant suffrage movement, round about the vear 
1911. The first is connected with a matinée in aid of suffrage 
funds, at which a choir of vocalists, robed in classic draperies, 
were to sing her newly composed “ March of the Women.” 
They Were all assembled on the platform, suitably grouped 
znd posed, when the musician, dressed in something very 
short and tailor-made and uficlassical, arrived, as it were, 
on the wings of the storm, and seemed to hurl herself at 
the choir with a baton. It was difficult to believe, seeing 
the instantaneous effect she produced upon that choir of 
ladies, that the baton was not a scorpion. On the second 
occasion a brass band, that headed a procession on its way 
tu cheer the inmates of Holloway Gaol, was playing wheezily 
the same march. Suddenly, out of the blue, sprang Ethel 
Smyth, and, to the astonishment of the man who was 
mechanically belaboring the big drum, she seized the stick 
from his hand and with one or two terrific thwacks set the 
rhythm right. The effect upon that band was as rapid and 
as remarkable as it had heen upon the vocalists in white 
robes. 

Both these pictures are recalled to one’s mind by a 
cousin's sketch, now published in Dr. Smyth’s memuirs, 
Which ilustrates an imaginary onslanght by the infuriated 
composer upon a hapless bandsman, “who has played a 
wrong note.’’ But the whole of these two volumes of her 
recollections, extending down to the year 1891, are in effect 





an extraordinarily vivid introduction to the impression one 
formed of her just before the war, when her reputation was 
an established European one, and she was just looking for- 
ward to what she describes as “the ideal performance of 
‘The Wreckers,’ for which I had waited ten years,”’ which 
was to have taken place in the following February at Munich. 
There is, perhaps, some truth in her prefatory remark that 
* the daily life described in the first part of these chronicles 
might be that of any English family in analogous circum- 
stances ’’; and in this lies, in a sense, one of their chief 
attractions t) anybody who has known a Victorian child- 
hood. But we cannot agree with her that these earlier con- 
fessions of hers represent “the autobiography of any 
child *’; they could be only those of a child who was to grow 
up an artist. Their individuality adds enormously, in fact, 
to what would be in any case a vastly entertaining picture 
of the period. And the way they are written, the humor, 
the frankness, the absence of triviality or vulgarism, all 
help to place them among the best memoirs on one’s shelf. 
The household at Sidcup Place, in Foots Cray, Kent, 
where Ethel Smyth was born, must have been a delightfully 
human one. The family setting is admirably sketched in. 
There was her father, the General, an old Tory who used 
to silence awkward questions at local political meetings by 
* pattling his stick furiously on the table and declaring the 
motion carried unanimously ’’; who thought that “ Glad- 
stone was the Devil,’ and, when over seventy, observed confi- 
dentially : ‘“‘ Upon my word, it is very difficult for me even 
row to believe a Radical can be an honest man.’’ To such 
a father artists “ simply meant people who are out to break 
the Ten Commandments,”’ and his daugk-ter’s determination 
to go to Leipzig to study music seriously made him declare 
melodramatically that he would sooner see her “under the 
sod.’ Nevertheless, fourteen years later, when he went to 
hear the first public performance of one of her works in 
London he had ready in his pocket a telegram to an absent 
son in India—* Great success’’—and was restrained with 
some difficulty from going out to send it off at the end of 


the first movement. Many of us know that charmingly 
inconsistent Victorian parent here so sympathetically 
; resented. 


The portrait of the mother is a more elaborate one, and 
is drawn with wonderful sympathy, though with unsparing 
fidelity. One can quite imagine that a daughter, whose 
nickname was “the stormy petrel,’’ felt there “ was no 
louse large enough for her and me,’’ yet, when absent, was 
so possessed by “the loveableness of her’? that she would 
ce back determined to have “no more rows,’’ only to find, 
after a day or two, that “the old story began again.’’ The 
description is familiar to all rebels who find 1 difficult to 
live with the most dearly loved relatives; and Dr. Sroyth 
tempers it with so many charming anecdotes of her mother 
that her readers are in no danger of underrating her real 
feeling. Mrs. Smyth’s sense of humor must have had much 
to do with her loveableness. When the little Ethel, haunted 
hy a terror of Death, begged a human bone of the sexton 
(only a sheep’s bone, as it turned out) and carried it about 
with her as a charm until impelled to confess the awful 
secret, her mother, we are told, “was a good deal taken 
aback, but explained quite gently that it would never do 
when the Day of Judgment came for people’s limbs to be 
seattered about in different places.’’ And, much later in 
life, when rallied on her “ horrid practice ’’ of dipping thin 
bread and butter into her tea, Mrs. Smyth pointed out in 
defence that cream ard butter both came from the cow. 
These Victorian parents were altogether a fascinating couple, 
for all their limitations; and it is not surprising to read 
that one of Dr. Smyth’s earliest recollections is that of 
getting separated from them at the Crystal Palace and 
shrieking with piercing yells: “I shall never see my dear 
papa and mamma again,’ until the crowd in self-defence 
found them for her. 

But, of course, it is the personality of the musician 
herself that is of transcending interest to the reader of these 
memuirs, though we have to piece it together for ourselves, 
and Dr. Smyth carefully refrains from more than a hare 
mention of her musical triumphs. Still, the portrait is 


there, always alive, always intensely sincere, human and 
lumorous, whether she tells us of her first compositions, 
chiefly chants and hymns, or of her first essays at smoking 
(tea rolled inside brown paper); whether we see her fighting 
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desperately with her brothers and sisters, armed with knives 
and forks, or playing the “ Moonlight Sonata” to one of 
them who becomes engaged, “ the first movement being con- 
sidered especially sustaining to the emotions” ; whether she 
is describing her girlish “ passions’’ for women and girls, 
or her later and more serious ones for friends like Lisl 
Herzogenberg, who nearly broke her heart by giving her up 
at the instigation of a malicious relative; whether she is 
refusing her boy lovers, or turning her one great passion 
for a man whom she cann»t marry into a magnificent friend- 
ship. One can almost hear her laugh as she relates how a 
nephew says genially of his head master (who had once 
proposed to her) that he is “Oh, just the usual sort of 
beast!’’; or when sne repeats the frank criticism of a 
German acquaintance: “To tell the truth, you are to me 
from my heart unsympathetic, but I believe the kernel is 
good.’”’ And amid the entertainment of it all there is the 
profoundly serious interest of her life in Germany and Itdly, 
the development of her public career as a musician. Of the 
Germany of 1877 she gives a description whick is all the 
more interesting when contrasted with her opinion of 
England as a country where “the only necessities of life 
recognized by our ratepayers are things like drains and water 
supply.” 

‘* As Goethe has said (she writes), talent can only thrive 

im peace and retirement, and in the days when little German 

Courts and middle-sized provincial towns were contentedly 

working out their own salvation, you got hundreds of quiet, 

beautiful gardens of art. These, Empire sweeps away ; 
competition with other countries ends in the industrializa- 

tion of everything, including music, and when, more than a 

century later, I revisited Leipzig, I found that was exactly 

what had happened; there, as elsewhere, a flashy chapter 
was being enacted that made one think with sadness and 
longing of past days.” 

Her intercourse with people like Brahms, Madame Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Joachim, the Henschels, Kreisler, and many 
another gives her plenty of descriptive opportunity, which 
she fortunately uses better than the old German lady who 
could remember seeing Napoleon ride out of the gates to the 
battle of Leipzig, but could tell Dr. Smyth no more about 
Kim than that he looked “cross and _ insignificant.”’ 
Dr. Smyth’s accou.t of Brahms is particularly interesting, 
because, as she says, ‘ the point of memoirs is to relate 
what you saw yourself, not what other people, books, or 
subsequent reflections tell you.’’ So, while recording her 
admiration of his modesty, and his hatred of being lionized 
(his chief reason for not visiting England), and of being 
classed by enthusiastic admirers with Beethoven and Bach, 
she confesses that his personality “neither impressed nor 
attracted ’’ her, a feeling which she attributes partly to his 
attitude towards women, whom he regarded chiefly as play- 
things, with no claim to, intellectyal powers of any kind. 
She tells of a good retort of his to a rather pushing critic, 
who pointed out some similarity between one of his Chamber 
works and a theme of Mendeissohn’s. “ Ganz richtig,’’ said 
Brahms, “und jeder Schafskopf merkt’s leider sofort! ”’ 
(‘Quite so, and the worst of it is every blockhead notices it 
directly ! ’’) 

The book is too well written for quotation to be often 
possible. But perhaps it wiil not spoil a quite delightful 
dream of the author’s if we give it as she records it herself, 
while confessing to the opinion that “ the stage of relating 
dreams is one degree below anecdotage.’’ It relates to her 
Roman Catholic friends, the Trevelyans at Nettlecombe, and 
is, Dr. Smyth tells us, extraordinarily “characteristic of 
all the peopl2 concerned ”’ :— 


‘*T had successfully persuaded Lady Trevelyan and 
Pauline to go to a Celebration at a rather High Church. 
The altar was beautifully got up, and the celebrant in white 
vestments. It distressed me, however, a good deal that on 
this particular occasion tea and bread and butter should be 
handed round before the service: I feared these R.C.s 
would think it irreverent. The priest went up to the altar, 
turned round, and said: ‘ Now I will tell you an anecdote. 
When St. Augustine bade St. Patrick good-bye, he said: 
“The thing that touched me most was that as I was saying 
farewell to you I found one of your tears in my eye.’ At 
this point I observed Lady Trevelyan lean over towards 
Pauline, evidently casting doubt, rapidly, and in an under- 
tone, on the authenticity of the anecdote. The priest, 
noticing this, stepped down from the altar and said’: ‘ May 
I ask if you have any objections to make?’ ‘ Oh, no, sir,’ 
hastily replied the ever-polite Pauline, ‘no objection—we 
were only. ...’ At this point I broke in with: ‘You must 








not mind what these ladies say; they are Roman Catholics, 

and unaccustomed to weigh historic evidence. But I have 

often had the pleasure of proving them to be wrong, ‘and 
no doubt shall be able to do so on this occasion. ..’ ”’ 

Dr. Smyth closes her “ Impressions ’’ far too soon. But 
she fortunately says nothing to forbid our hoping that in 
the fulness of time she will give us further volumes of the 
same delightful kind. 





THE GENIUS OF MR. HUDSON. 


‘The Book of a Naturalist.” By W. H. Hupson. (Hodder 
& Stonghton. 12s. net.) 


‘‘ Birds in Town and Village.” By W.H. Hupson. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


GENIUS is not impregnable; on the contrary it is so highly 
specialized as to trespass outside its own preserves to its 
peril. Now Mr. Hudson is one of the few figures of 
our era who is and will be entitled a genius in his own 
right. All genius again must be original, for its distinction 
is never to take things for granted or second-hand: it is 
one of the panes in the dome of many-colored glass which 
is not clouded or colored like the others, but admits the 
white radiance of eternity through its undimmed surface. 
But Mr. Hudson has gone one better even than this, for he 
is one of the rare writers who bind art and science in- 
dissolubly together. The remarkable thing about true 
science is that its laborious investigations tend more and 
more to confirm what the great poets have said about the 
universe. Blake’s hatred of repression and Francis Thomp- 
son’s “ Thou canst not touch a flower without troubling a 
star,’ are two of the most noteworthy examples to hand, 
but Mr. Hudson has combined the two in his own person. 
He is a naturalist, that is to say, who examines the living 
phenomena of nature with the spiritual eye of the artist, and 
he is an artist whose pellucid, often fiery, and always elegant 
prose, invariably squares with the brilliantly and patiently 
observed facts of life. If one looks at him from this point 
of view, we see how natural it was that he should have 
chosen birds for his own peculiar light of mind to play upon, 
since birds, while the legitimate material of natural history, 
are the most poetic and aerial intelligences in nature and 
the furthest away, as genius is, from the earth-bound and 
the commonplace. 

But “The Book of a Naturalist,” except for a few 
delightful anecdotes and memories—memory and association, 
together with color, are very important constituents of Mr. 
Hudson’s genius—has very little to do with birds. It is 
about moles and earthworms, and rats and pigs, and 
squirrels and hawkmoths, and foxes and wasps, and lambs 
and toads, and bats and flowers, and potatoes—but most of 
all about snakes and dogs. And it is snakes and dogs who 
have given Mr. Hudson away—whose breath has misted a 
minute portion of that clear surface of polished glass, so that 
we are enabled to see not only Mr. Hudson’s genius but its 
excrescences and.its limitations, even, be it said, its occa- 
sional perversities. Let us get the worst over at once, and 
that is soon done, for it is concentrated in a single sentence. 
He is talking about foxes :— 


“The fox, too, has his uses to the farmer, seeing that 
he subsists largely on rats, mice, and voles, but he has a 
greater and nobler use, as the one four-footed creature left 
to us in these islands to be hunted, seeing that without this 
glorious sport we should want horses for our cavalry, and 
men of the right kind on their backs, to face the Huns who 
would destroy us.” 
Now it is not only worth while to analyze the whole “ ethos”’ 
of this extraordinary sentence; it is imperative if we desire 
to comprehend the strange, elusive nature of the human 
mind, especially when that mind is so much richer, more 
intense, and more perceptive than other minds. The wonder 
of it is, first, its foolishness. Hunting foxes is not a pre- 
liminary training for cavalry, and cavalry did not save us 
nor by any manner of means could it have saved us from 
“the Huns.’”’ Then the reader exclaims—how could a 
man of such intellectual distinction and such exquisite sensi- 
bility as Mr. Hudson bring himself to use such a word 
as “Hun,” the refuge and catcall of every scribbler, 
quite apart from its irrelevance to the subject-matter and 
the singular lack of humor implied in its use in such a con- 
nection. But this 1s not all. When Mr. Hudson wrote this 
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sentence we were just fresh from a chapter on the English 
adder, in the course of which the author relates how he was 
taken to task for not killing one he had met and admired 
on a ramble. “But I couldn’t explain to him,” he says, 
“why I could not kill adders—or anything else.” We who 
know his mind, its veneration for the glory of life, and its 
ideal of a god-like impartiality on the part of men towards 
all the creatures of life—an impartiality which would 
feel an acute pain to see the birdcatcher snaring the 
linnet, but would not interfere to prevent the sparrow-hawk 
striking the linnet down, we who know this and that it is 
part of the fabric of a noble mind, could explain why he 
could not kill even an adder. So much the more then 
are we bewildered by the passage we have quoted. Can a 
man, we exclaim, refuse to kill a low form of life, 
dangerous to men and children, and almost in the same 
breath view with equanimity the use of the horse in war 
and applaud the amusement of giving a fox hours of 
terror and exhaustion before despatching him? This, of 
course, is not the ordinary way of looking at a fox hunt. 
But that is not the point. The point is Mr. Hudson’s sensi- 
bility. There is no getting away from it. This sentence 
lets us down with a bump. But it is a salutary bump, for 
it enables us to see genius in its true proportions. 

To a lesser degree, indeed, Mr. Hudson’s entire eight 
chapters about dogs and snakes are of a disproportioned 
perversity. Granted his special admiration for the beauty 
and strangeness and litheness and even deadliness of the 
serpent, and granted that man’s love of the dog has tended 
to produce in him the illusion that the dog has a monopoly 
of fidelity, intelligence, self-sacrifice, he goes much further 
than this in his passion for the serpent and his disparage- 
ment of the dog. The dog, he argues, is still a 
jackal, and we should have been better advised to have 
domesticated some of the higher animals—marmoset, 
agouti, harvest mouse, squirrel, lemur, dolichotis, chin- 
chilla, marmot, or jerbea. The “canophilists,’’ he 
concludes, are “ weak in their intellectuals.”” Indeed, Mr. 
Hudson proceeds from one absurdity to another with a sort 
of elaborate, eloquent, masterly obstinacy, which, if they are 
quite untrue, are most intriguing and entertaining. To call 
a dog “ noble”’ and “ generous ” for saving a drowning man, 
he says, is as irrational as to call a swallow an intrepid 
explorer of the Dark Continent. But why irrational? The 
swallow is such an explorer and the dog is performing a high 
moral action. Because foolish people ignore all morality 
and heroism in the rest of warm-blooded animal and bird 
life, that is no argument for depriving the dog of his. Then 
all Mr. Hudson’s regrets as to the degeneracy of the dog, 
is “morally and mentally non-progressive,” for if he is still 
jackal, coyote, or hyena, then he is not domesticated, and 
all Mr. Hudson’s regrets as to the degeneracy of the dog 
from the days when he was a wild species, are much more 
“irrational” than any of the “ mawkish dog-sentiment ” 
he dislikes. And he winds up with—as for the dog we may 
wash him daily with many waters but the jackal taint 
remains. It is unclean, let it remain unclean. Why should 
we wear “a carrion-flower in our bosoms’? No doubt we 
can trace the origin of this kind of reversed sentimentalism 
to the conditions of living on the estancias when Mr. Hudson 
was a boy on the pampas of Buenos Ayres, and dogs were 
merely part of the living furniture of the cattle yards. But 
that must not deprive us of the right of calling his ingenuities 
by their true name, which is wrong-headed prejudice. We may 
indeed allow him it generously, if we remember with grati- 
tude how generously he himself has given us of the stores 
of his vision both in the past and in the rest of this book. 

“Birds in a Village,” published in 1893, was Mr. 
Hudson’s first book on birds, and the present volume is a 
revision of it, with some additional matter both in the 
original essays and at the end of the book on Cornish bird- 
life as seen from a sickroom. The old appendix about the 
need for protecting the impoverished bird-life still left to 
us has disappeared—which is regrettable considering that 
the need is no less urgent than it was. Cornwall is indeed 
a poor place for birds, thanks to the odious trapping and 
bush-beating habits of the natives, but in spite of this and 
of his confinement, Mr. Hudson gives us some valuable 
papers upon daws, rooks, gulls, but especially on starlings, 
pairing for life. It is indeed a wonderful thing that the 
marital link should survive not so much when the breeding 











season is over (man has no monopoly of the affections, and 
all our faculties exist latent or embryonic in the rest of 
the animal kingdom), but the pressure of the immense 
starling congregations in winter. The fact is that each 
army, however solid and disciplined in aerial evolutions, 
is composed of regiments, each regiment of companies, and 
each company of male and female pairs, bound as closely by 
individual as by communal ties. Mr. Hudson has one or 
two flicks at Socialism in the first of these two books, but 
his starlings should confound him. For the great problem 
of Socialism is how to make individual choice and variation 
compatible with the sense of community. That they are 
naturally compatible, more, that the one reinforces the 
other, is shown not only by the working and method of 
universal laws, but—by the starlings. For the rest, Mr. 
Hudson’s revised book keeps us very pleasantly in mind of 
the special radiance and unique charm of the old one. 





MR. SQUIRE’S LATEST. 


“The Birds, and Other Poems.” By J.C. Squirr. (Secker. 


2s. net.) 


ENGLISH POETRY in our generation has gained a great deal in 
sincerity. With the passing of the Victorian era passed the 
habit of regarding poetry as something exalted and set apart, 
like the Sabbath, from ordinary sentiments and everyday 
moods. Mr. J. C. Squire’s success in “ Processes of Thought ”’ 
in “ parading across the proscenium of my skull ” a proces- 
sion of memories and merry thoughts, is a distinct contri- 
bution to Georgian poetry. Both here and in “ Airship 
over Suburb,” Whitman’s large, careless, easy impressionism 
is recalled. Remarkable for the veracity of atmosphere is 
“Winter Nightfall,” a piece which in its absolute sincerity 
of observation is matched by “A Far Place,’’ when the 
gracious vision of “one spot in the country, little and mild 
and homely,” is heightened by the magic of happy memory. 
Less successful, because more artificial, is “ Harlequin.” 
The piece that lends the title to the volume, “ The Birds,” 
though marred by a false note in the first three lines on page 
10, is a feat in the imaginative handling of a simple idea. 
Again sincerity of thought and feeling finds full equivalent 
in sincerity of expression, while the reader will note in the 
quotation below, how successfully the movement of sea-birds 
is conveyed in the last four lines :— 
‘*Yes, daw and owl, curlew and crested hern, 

Kingfisher, mallard, water-rail and tern, 

Chaffinch and greenfinch, wagtail, stonechat, ruff, 

Pied warbler, robin, fly-catcher and chough ; 

Missel-thrush, magpie, sparrow-hawk and jay, 

Built those far ages gone, in this year’s way. 

And the first man who walked the cliffs of Rame, 

As I this year, looked down and saw the same. 

Blotches of rusty red om ledge and cleft 

With green-grey spots on them, while right and left 

A dizzying tangle of gulls were floating and flying, 

Wheeling and crossing, and darting, crying and crying, 

Cireling and erying, over and over and over, 

Crying with swoop and hover and fall and recover.” 





A SOCIALIST ON BOLSHEVISM. 


“Bolshevism.” Py Jonn Sparco. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Sparco is a _ well-known American Socialist and 
Socialist writer. He has written a book the object of which 
is to give us a “plain and easily understandable outline of 
the origin, history, and meaning of Bolshevism.’’ Had he 
fulfilled his object, he would have produced something which 
is indeed required at the present moment. That he has 
failed of complete success is due partly to the great diffi- 
culty of his task and partly to his own limitations. Mr. 
Spargo unfortunately for us—but perhaps fortunately for 
himself—has had no personal experience of Bolshevism, and 
for anyone without such an experience to give “a fair and 
reliable statement of the philsophy, program, and policies 
of the Russian Bolsheviki” would be, in the twilight which 
war, censors, and passions have spread over the world, under 
any circumstances a task of stupendous difficulty. It could 
only have been done by one of those rare persons of ascetic 
intellect who are able to purge themselves of the passions 
and prejudices which we other weak mortals are accustomed 
to call truth and reason. Mr. Spargo, even before he wrote 
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the first word of his preface, proved himself to belong to the 
weaker species of mortality. Under the word “ Bolshevism ” 
upon his title page he wrote the sub-title: “ The Enemy of 
Political and Industrial Democracy.’’ That sub-title may 
be an accurate description of Bolshevism, but its presence 
upon the title-page does not produce an atmosphere of 
detached, scientific, and impartial enquiry. The doubts 
which Mr. Spargo’s title-page inspired in us were confirmed 
by his book. It has some real merits: it is readable and 
interesting, it gives a useful sketch of the history of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, and it avoids the grosser 
distortions of fact and history through prejudice. But again 
and again Mr. Spargo’s eagerness to prove his thesis that 
Bolshevism is “ the enemy of political and industrial demo- 
cracy,’’ converts his work from “a deliberate and scientific 
study,’’ which is what he aimed at, into an “ ez-parte indict- 
ment,” which is what he aimed at avoiding. Two examples 
will explain what we mean. The author rightly sees that 
there are two separate questions with regard to Bolshevism. 
We want to know both what the theory and philosophy of 
Bolshevism is, and also how those theories and philosophy 
have been applied in the policy and acts of the Russian Bol- 
shevik Government. The second question is harder to 
answer than the first. To obtain facts about and to estimate 
the achievements of Lenin’s Government is to-day an almost 
impossible task. The world may perhaps be allowed to learn 
the truth when the truth is no longer of any value to it. 
Mr. Spargo does rot reproduce the more obvious lies and 
misrepresentations with which the world has been deluged. 
But his attitude is never that of animpartial investigator and 
recorder of facts. For instance, he can write that ‘“ more 
than oncs the charge of being a provocateur was levelled at 
Lenin and at Trotsky, but without justification, appar- 
ently’: that word “apparently” reveals the attitude. 
“There was, indeed,” Mr. Spargo goes on, “one incident 
which placed Lenin in a bad light,” and then we are told 
how one of his “close friends and disciples’ turned out to 
be a police spy. Only a person who wished to believe the 
worst of Lenin and who at the same time knew as much 
about the revolutionary movement in Russia as Mr, Spargo 
does, would have written that sentence. Again Mr. Spargo 
sets out to prove that the Bolsheviks “ have associated with 
themselves men whose lives have been spent, not as workers, 
not even as simple bourgeoisie, but as servants of the terror- 
system of the Czar” and “some of the most corrupt 
criminals in Russia.” He proceeds to give their names and 
his evidence. One of the names is Kamenev, and Mr. 
Spargo’s evidence is that “early in the Revolution of 1917 
he was accused of serving the secret police at Kiev.” The 
remainder of his evidence appears to rest upon an article 
by Serge Persky in a Swiss paper, “carefully checked up 
by Russian Socialist exiles in Paris,’ and a statement in 
“Justice ”’ that Radek was a thief and a police spy. No person 
who accepts such evidence and then proceeds to base insinu- 
ations upon them, as Mr. Spargo does, can claim to be an 
impartial enquirer. Mr. Spargo’s lack of impartiality is 
even more obvious when he deals with Bolshevik theory. The 
essence of Bolshevik theory is that everyone ought to be a 
producer, and that his right to take part in and control the 
Government of the country should depend upon his perform- 
ing his share in production. With this is combined a system 
of communism and the abolition of private property and 
private ownership of capital. Mr. Spargo never states or 
attempts to deal with this fundamental position of 
theoretical communism. 


THE NEW FEUDALISM. 


‘The Limits of Pure Democracy.” By W. H. MALLocK 
(Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 


Two years ago, in the district inhabited by the present 
reviewer, a butcher died. Among the wreaths which 
decorated his funeral carriage was one “from the members 
of his queue.’’ So natural is it for the ordinary man to 
make himself a hero in his own image. With all its faults, 
it would seem therefore that feudalism is not altogether 
unnatural. 

Mr. Mallock goes much further than this. He sets out 
to prove that feudalism is not only natural but desirable, 
and, in any but the simplest, primitive society, even neces- 








sary. For democracy he has little good to say. Demo- 
cracy, which not so long ago lived a somewhat shady life in 
“‘ Reynolds’s Newspaper ”’ and on the top of Hyde Park tubs, 
in 1914 suddenly become fashionable in the war. Peer and 
baronet, to say nothing of kings and princes, raised their 
hats at the mere mention of its name. Even generals and 
field-marshals refused to lay down arms until all the world 
agreed to share in its worship. 

And now Mr. Mallock says that this divinity is merely 
a matter of lath and plaster. His facts and arguments are 
meant to show that in any modern highly developed state, 
nominal democracy never takes the form of real democracy, 
and, that if it did or could, it would lead to nothing but 
futility and failure. This, of course, is very much 
the position taken up in peace time by the average publican 
or bank manager, which terms may be taken to include the 
episcopalian bench. It finds vocal expression in every 
club and every saloon bar. But, after all, true things are 
sometimes said even by stupid, selfish, and unpleasant 
persons. 

No one who has read “The New Republic ’’ would ever 
dream of putting Mr. Mallock into any of these classes. 
As readers of that entertaining book will know, Mr. Mal- 
lock takes pleasure in analyzing and understanding the 
points of view and the arguments of all sorts of people 
with whom he does not agree. The present volume shows 
that this habit or faculty has not deserted him. It is a 
closely reasoned one, and, to those with any interest in its 
subject-matter, is good reading. For Mr. Mallock is not 
only an able dialectician, but a good writer. His argu- 
ments, anyway, demand attention and call for acceptance 
or reply. 

A comparatively small part of the book deals with what 
is called political democracy. Here his main contention is 
that, since politics have become concerned with many 
detailed and highly technical matters about which the 
average man is incompetent to form a rational opinion, and 
since a will which does not specify definite means is not a 
political will at all, pure democracy in the political sphere 
is an unattainable dream. It would be fair to sum up 
Mr. Mallock’s contention on this point by stating that, in 
his view, real politics have become at least as technical a 
matter as medicine, and that the nearest possible approach 
to democracy is that everyone shall have an equal voice in 
selecting the politicians, in the same way as he might choose 
his doctor. In any event, he will be as impotent to deter- 
mine the methods to be adopted by the one as by the other. 

A very little reflection will serve to show that this is at 
least an exaggerated view of the case. But, in so far as 
it is true, clearly a considerable modification of its verity 
would be effected by a much higher standard of general 
education. This has been recognized by all intelligent 
people who call themselves democrats. But, even 
admitting the essential truth of Mr. Mallock’s contention, 
there seems to be no reason for refusing the name of 
democracy to a system under which the leaders or captains 
are elected, and when necessary dismissed, by the people 
who agree to submit to the rules which they lay down. 
When we call in a carpenter to make, let us say, a strong 
table to fit a certain recess, it can be said, in a sense—as 
Mr. Mallock apparently would say—that we have ceased to 
exercise control, and have placed our affairs in the hands 
of an oligarch. But the commonsense view surely is that 
our relation to the carpenter under such circumstances is 
one very different from the relation which would exist if the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters themselves decided 
what sort of tables they would make, and where, and in 
whose houses, they would put them. Calling oneself 
“Demos ’”’ and the carpenter “ Oligos,”’ clearly one system 
might easily and reasonably be called democracy, and the 
other system oligarchy. 

The greater part of Mr. Mallock’s book, however, deals 


| not with political but with economic organization. Here 


his facts are most interesting. And many of his conclusions 
are so sound, and his arguments so convincing, that this book 
ought to be read by every Socialist propagandist. He does 
not himself lay down any original ethical basis for wealth 
distribution. He accepts as the just basis the unfortu- 


nately formulated objective of recent Labor Conference 
resolutions, namely, “to secure for the producers, whether 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Private in the Guards 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’’ &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Daily Graphic—‘ One of the most poignant and 
notable books of the war. ... In fact, there is hardly a page 


of this remarkable book without some profound, penetrating 
reflection.” 





Samuel Butler 


Author of ‘‘ Erewhon,’’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
42s. net. 

The Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Festing Jones’s volumes are mines 


of interest and his portrait of Butler is wonderfully complete 
and entertaining.” 


Miss Eden’s Letters 


Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 
With Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The writer was a keen politician of the Whig order 
clever, amusing, critical ; and with many friends among 
the notabilities of her time. She was born in 1797, and 
the letters given in the present work throw many 
interesting sidelights on society and politics from 
1814 to 1863. 





CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Literary Studies. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political 
Portraits,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. nét. 


From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: 


The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 


By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS (Mrs. Harold 
Williams). 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle—‘In her new book she gives the 
equally vivid and valuable testimony of an actual witness of 
events which were as profound in their origin, and are likely 
to cut as deep and as far in their effect as any in human 
experience.” 





Europe in the Melting-Pot 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of ‘“‘The 
New Europe.’’ With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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by hand or brain, the full fruits of their industry.”” From 
this he argues quite reasonably that each man’s share is 
that which would not be produced but for him. His 
further argument may be summarised thus. The bulk of 
ordinary men, unaided, would never have accumulated or 
acquired any capital or machinery at all, beyond possibly 
such simple tools as a spade, a hammer, and the like. The 
enormous increase, both of population and of wealth pro- 
ductivity, which distinguishes the modern State from the 
primitive tribe, is due entirely to the inventive, organizing 
and directing powers of exceptional individuals who have 
arisen in each generation. All accumulated capital is a 
materialization of their exceptional mentality. But for 
them, men would still be relatively few in number, and 
much poorer even than they are now. All the accumulated 
capital and all the annual income which result from the 
existence and use of that capital over and above the main- 
tenance incomes of the ordinary workers, whose labor these 
exceptional men organize and employ, strictly belong, if 
one accepts the Labor Party’s formula, to these exc2p- 
tional men, the upper classes, by natural right and justice. 
And not only are these exceptional talents necessary to, 
and responsible for, the creation of existing capital, but 
they are equally necessary for the economically advanta- 
geous employment or spending of the additional wealth 
which that capital causes to be created. Through their 
skill in spending, capital increases and multiplies. In 
the hands of ordinary men, the annual revenue would 
either be spent on objects of immediate consumption, or 
would be employed in such ineffective and uneconomic 
ways that capital, far from being increased, would tend 
gradually to become less and Jess productive. From which 
it follows that not only is the present industrial inequality, 
with possible trifling amendments, just, but, even from the 
point of view of the mass of the workers, expedient, and even 
necessary, if they are to continue to exist at all. 

To all this it will at once be answered that one only 
has to look about to see that a great many rich people are 
rich, not because they have invented or organized anything, 
but because they have inherited riches. And it is equally 
obvious that they show no specially useful capacity for 
spending their revenue either directly in the public interest, 
or for the future economic welfare of the State. Needless 
to say, Mr. Mallock has not overlooked this objection. He 
contends that in a very minor degree such a state of things 
exists. And, in so far as it exists, he is prepared to pro- 
pose and discuss possible remedies. But he argues that 
the right of giving what you have justly earned is an 
inherent part of possession, and is in itself a strong motive 
for putting forth special efforts, and also for saving rather 
than spending on immediately consumable commodities, 
which is a far less socially desirable alternative. And 
in any event, even supposing the contention of his socialist 
protagonist were correct, it does not amount to much. For 
Mr. Mallock contends that even if the whole of every rich 
man’s income above £1,000 a year were taken from him, and 
equally divided among the wage-earners, it would only 
represent a rise of a little over a penny in the shilling on 
existing wages. 

It is, of course, a fact, often overlooked by somewhat 
superficial enthusiasts, but accepted by all serious students 
of socialism and democracy, that modern industry, like 
modern politics, is a highly technical and specialized 
affair, which calls for special qualities of organization and 
leadership, and cannot be managed in a free-and-easy way, 
either by the people en masse, or by average specimens 
selected from the mass. Mr. Mallock, therefore, may claim 
to have proved many of the conclusions that he explicitly 
states. 

But his explicit conclusions are by no means the most 
serious matters in the book. There lies implicit in every 
chapter, and no impartial reader could think otherwise, the 
further conclusion that we have no other practical road 
before us than one which leads to a stereotyped division 
of the people of England into two classes, between whom the 
gap will increasingly widen; a class of industrial feudal] 
lords, owning everything and controlling everything, and a 
much greater class of well-fed and well-housed serfs, 
whose only power will consist in their capacity to abstain 
from production—in other words, to strike—at what 
increasing peril to themselves n» one can doubt 
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Such a Utopia no one who can read the signs of the 
times can dismiss as an impossible dream. It is, on the 
contrary, a very real pessibility, and it is up to every 
serious student of politics and economics to whom England 
means something more than successful factories, to use 
every brain-cell he possesses to abort this horror before it 
matures. One thing is certain; that if any abstraction, 
which someone cares to label “ Justice,’ leads to black 
iniquity such as Mr. Mallock so complacently foresees, so 
much the worse for Justice. It is a farcical misuse of the 
word. One might, with equal sobriety, argue that some 
herculean tyrant may justly control the lives of his weaker 
fellows because, but for staying his hands, they would all 
be dead men. It is bully morality; the ethics of cads. As 
against the doctrine “ to every man according to his power 
to grab’’ a new doctrine was promulgated some two 
thousand years ago, which has had a certain vogue. The 
philosophy, of which that doctrine formed a part, is one 
which Mr. Mallock, in some of his earlier books, has re- 
garded with respect and admiration. If Cesar is necessary, 
by all means render unto Cesar that which is needful to 
make him do the work of Cesar. But it is contrary to 
common sense, and to all experience, that men born with 
a special talent, whether it be for painting or writing or 
inventing or organizing, will, rather than exercise this 
talent, choose to live the obscure, and to them monotonous, 
life of the ordinary undistinguished worker, unless they can 
squeeze the last drop oi blood out of the simple folk who 
share with them the pains and perils of destiny. 

This is not the occasion for a detailed reply to Mr. Mal 
lock’s contentions, but the opportunity should be taken to 
say just this: that poverty, however general, were infinitely 
to be preferred to Mr. Mallock’s comfort, purchased at the 
price of the moral slavery and fundamental human degrada- 
tion which he predicates as its condition. 





REWARD OF VIRTUE. 


“Dr. John Pothergill and His Friends: Chapters in 
Eighteenth Century Life.” By R. Hincston Fox, M.D. 
(Macmillan. 21s. net.) 


Tue total effect of this book is somewhat depressing, and 
perhaps its effect on the young would be unfortunate. 
Virtue is shorn of its beauty, and walks through these pages, 
as it generally does in this world, yielding its solid fifteen 
per cent. per annum in hard cash. Vice, on the other hand, 
has to be content with its own reward, and the non-com- 
mercial, adventurous mind is thus irresistibly attracted to it. 
For this unfortunate sermon, the author, rather than Dr. 
Fothergill, is responsible. In spite of a good deal of moral 
pedantry and complacency, it is obvious that Dr. Fothergill 
was really a much nobler and more attractive man than the 
superficial reader of this study might imagine. His days 
were decorated with acts of real generosity, and in the big 
political questions of the late eighteenth century his sym- 
pathies and activities were always on the side of liberalism 
and wisdom. He was among the sturdiest of those who fore- 
saw the inevitable outcome of the grasping and tyrannical 
attitude of the British Government towards the American 
colonies, and even during the war he was never blinded by 
a narrow and greedy patriotism. But his qualities and his 
intellect were of the solid, heavy order. As far as one can 
gather, he never did or said a startling or surprising thing 
in his life. He possessed in high degree every one of the 
stereotyped virtues, and no idiosyncrasy or aberration of 
emotion led him an inch aside from the straight, macadam- 
ized road of duty. His industry was infinite, and as he had 
a good brain his judgment was, from a conventional stand- 
point, extremely sound. In medicine, as in life, he was an 
improver rather than an innovator, and he was singularly 
free from fancy or whimsicality. On the other hand, his 
interests were keen and extensive. Botany and geology were 
among his chief hobbies—in the chosen words of his bio- 
grapher, “ he prized the age-loag record of fin or ferm written 
in fossil stone. But most of all he loved the plants of the 
vegetable world: sowing the seed, that he might watch the 
upspringing of the young green shoot, the beauty of its 
developed form, and all the glory of flower and fruit. And 


eo he made the climes of many lands to blossom under his 
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eye. . . . Such were the pastimes of Fothergill: they kept 


him at home with nature and ministered to that singleness 
of spirit which was his crown.” 
As to Dr. Fothergill’s philosophy, we learn that :— 


‘* His benevolence was the fruit of a spirit of pure love, 
which actuated his whole life. It brooded over his home, 
it infused itself into his daily work as a physician, it bound 
him to his friends, it went forth to the brethren of his faith, 
it attached him to his city, it made him one with his country. 
Beyond the limits of his own land, neither race nor language 


nor color put bars to his benevolence—he was the friend of 
9 
man. 


After all this improving atmosphere, it is pleasant to get 
a breath of fresh air; and we get it in a letter to Fothergill 
from Benjamin Franklin, that “ companionable philosopher,”’ 


whose feet were always well poised upon the substantial 
earth :— 


“DEAR Doctor,” he writes, ‘‘ 1 received your favor of 
the 10th December. It was a great deal for one to write, 
whose time is so little his own. By the way, when do you 
intend to live? i.e., to enjoy Life. To be hurried about 
perpetually from one sick chamber to another is not living. 
Do you please yourself with the fancy that you are doing 
good? You are mistaken. Half the lives you save are not 
worth saving, as being useless, and almost the other half 
ought noi to be saved, as being mischievous. Does your 
conscience never hint to you the impiety of being in constant 
warfare against the plans of Providence? Disease was 
intended as the punishment of intemperance, sloth and other 
vices; and the example of that punishment was intended to 
promote and strengthen the opposite virtues. You seem to 
me to be of just the same service to society as some favorite 
first Minister, who, out of the great benevolence of his 
heart, should procure pardons for all criminals that applied 
for them.”’ 


After all, neither Dr. Fothergill nor Dr. Hingston Fox could 
ever have written that letter. 





MAETERLINCK’S DOGS. 


‘*Maeterlinck’s Dogs.” 
LINCK. (Methuen. 


By GEORGETTE LEBLANC MAETER- 
6s. 6d. net.) 


Wuicu do you like best, cats or dogs? Everybody knows the 


answer. The cat is selfish, the dog is faithful. He guards 
our home, licks the boot that kicks him, and worships his 
master not only as his preserver but his god. ‘‘Oh mon 
maitre Bergeret,’’ is the prayer of Riquet, “ dieu du carnage, 
je t’adore. Terrible, sois loué! Sois loué favorable! Je 
rampe a tes pieds: je te léche les mains. Tu es trés grand et 
trés beau quand tu devores. devant la table dressée, des 
viandes abondantes.’? Who is proof against flattery so 
exquisite? What honest man (whilst reserving the right to 
torture foxes, rabbits, hares, stags, and other legitimate 
objects of the chase) does not side with Sir Frederic Banbury 
against the scientist, and plead that the dog may be exempted 
from the vivisector’s knife? Do we not give him a cemetery 
all to himself in Kensington Gardens, and is it not our pious 
hope that Fido will hereafter trot at our heels, the sole 
animal worthy to be admitted to that equal sky? 

But while only cruel Frederics are devoid of love for 
good dog Tray, few of even his most professed admirers take 
the trouble to guess the secrets of his dark and mysterious 
soul. Madame Maeterlinck is one of those who enjoy the 
unprofitable and profound curiosities of the philosopher. 
She is interested not merely in the relation of dog to man, 
which is all that concerns the average master, but in that 
obscure and complex entity, the dog-in-himself. The view 
that this can never be known, since the dog cannot tell us 
what he feels, saves trouble. But it is not only by what a 
man says that we know that he is angry, or in love, or bored. 
Madame Maeterlinck has watched the behavior of animals 
with the affectionate detachment of a reader of hearts. The 
thirteen dogs portrayed in this volume are not men and 
women on four legs, neither are they Cartesian mechanisms, 
animated by an incalculable something called Instinct, 
differing radically from the forces which govern man. They 
are living creatures, with businesses and desires, passions 
and pieties, many of which we share, a few of which we have 
outgrown, but hardly one of which we cannot by patient 
observation and sympathetic insight understand. 

Like many who take pleasure in the spectacle of life, 
Madame Maeterlinck is no censorious moralist. It is not 
the “good’’ dog—faithful, obedient Tray, life-saving St. 
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Bernard, or the diligent and dexterous guardian of the 
sheep—“ those worthy quadrupeds which are in the canine 
world what officials, manufacturers, clergy, and the like are 
to the human,’’ which interest her most ; but the “ vagabonds, 
idlers, oddities, or philosophers, the riff-raff of canine 
society.’’ It is in the independent dog, with an inner iife 
of his own, disliked by the human race, that she sees the 
true exponent of romance. Such a creature was Gaston the 
Highwayman, shunned by respectable people, whose 
“naturally haughty bearing,’’ “ proud and fierce expression,” 
no less than his heavy silver collar set with turquoise, 
immediately attracted her attention. Gaston arrived 
suddenly, selecting an empty kennel for his bed, but after a 
few days departed as mysteriously as he came. He was 
polite and respectful, but did not wish to be owned. Anarchy 
met with its usual condemnation. “A dog who won’t put 
up with a master,”’ repeated Maeterlinck’s servant, “is like 
a man with no religion. He’s no good.’’ Gaston, according 
to human canons, was indeed “no good.’’ He repeatedly 
stole sausages from a butcher’s shop. The Maeterlincks, 
who fed him generously and would have kept him per- 
manently, could neither deny nor excuse the thefts. But 
Gaston had a motive which justified him in the sight of 
Heaven. Handsome, powerful, lawless as any Byronic hero, 
he owned a harem of lady loves; and it was to give them 
pleasure that he stole sausages. One of these loves, 
Delphine, a collie, whose owners had entrusted her to the 
care of a poor woman, inspired him with the purest and 
most ideal affection. Delphine gave birth to six puppies, 


embarrassing her poor mistress, for it was impossible to feed 
them. 


‘** Delphine was wasting with the effort to nourish her 
offspring. It was then that the woman one evening saw 
‘the great black devil’ as she called him, arrive upon the 
scene. At first, in alarm, she tried to drive him away; 
then, reassured by his gentle manners, she began to watch 
him and soon came to look upon him with artless admira- 
tion. ‘It was a Providence, my dear lady,’ she said. ‘ But 
for him the poor creature would have died. Every day he 
brought her meat; then he would lick the little ones, giving 
them every care and attention, and warming them whenever 
the night was cold,’ ”’ 


Gaston was caught, arrested, and condemned. His sentence 
was to be the galley-slave of a peripatetic fishmonger, who 
beat him unmercifully. He died not long after of grief and 
starvation. 

Searcely less interesting was Raymond, the actor, with 
his extraordinary passion for dressing up :— 

‘* When he was quite small, and as yet unable to walk 
firmly on his short, bandy legs, some one tied a baby’s 
bonnet on him. He wore it without a sign of impatience. 
Next day, perceiving the bonnet in the corner, he took it in 
his teeth and carried it to the nurse, who readily put it on 
again. Another day someone draped him in a shawl; and 
soon after this he was fully dressed. He loved it; he was a 
natural actor, a born clown.  Disguised as a ballet girl, 
jumping through a hoop, or wearing a cap on his head, 
with a pipe in his mouth, or frisking about in baby clothes 
with a doll in his front paws, he used instinctively to stand 
on his hind legs, only resuming his natural position when 
people ceased to notice him.” 

Raymond’s chief delight was showing off his tricks to a 
large audience. Work to him was not a burden but a 
pleasure. The first time a hoop was held out to him he 
flung himself through it with mad enthusiasm, and then, 
turning round, dashed through it again and again. The 
presence of an audience filled him with wild excitement ; and 
the conjecture, which should hold comfort for Mr. 
Galsworthy, that the blood of some performing dog ran in 
his veins, may not unreasonably be entertained. Even for 
an observer as wise and gentle as Madame Maeterlinck, it 
is possible to make mistakes; and in her chapter on 
Adhemar the Misunderstood, she offers a tragic confession. 
Adhemar was a poodle; and the reputation of poodles for 
fidelity and intelligence is notorious. Nevertheless Adhemar 
struck his master as stupid, ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of social life, indifferent to human society, and 
even devoid of heart. 


*““We took Adhemar to the country with us in the 
radiant spring time. In the autumn a neighbor offered to 
look after him until the following summer. . 

““We were not fond of him; he did not seem-to be 
attached to us. We set out for the south. 


“A fortnight later we heard that Adhemar had 
deliberately starved himself to death. 


’ “ He had been misunderstood.’’ 
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NEW DECAMERON 


Prologue 


“ Absolutely first-rate ” & The Daily Telegraph. 
‘“* Admirable”’ ¢ 
“ Brilliant” 
“ Arresting ’’ 
“ Haciting ”’ 
‘“* Excellent ’’ 


The Observer. 

The Westminster Gazette. 
The Times. 

The Morning Post. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. 


Oe ee 


Now Reavy & 


[J7ZHEELS, 1919 & FOURTH 
‘V CYCLE & Edited by EDITH 
SITWELL. 6s. net. & ray & 


§ ‘The Vanguard of British poetry.” 
The Saturday Review. 


UNCH & By SUSAN MILES. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. net. & 


‘A great piece of literature.” 
| . . The Sphere. 


q ‘‘ Brings an original talent into literature.” 
The Daily News. 


J BE SPLENDID DAYS @ Poems 
by M. W. CANNAN, Author of ‘In 
War Time.” 3s. 6d. net. & oo) 


q ‘‘ Miss Cannan has a very distinct note of her 
own, and a pure and a penetrating one.”—The 
Oxford Magazine. 


RIGIN OF GOVERNMENT & 
By HUGH TAYLOR, Author of 
‘ Government by Natural Selection.” 
10s. 6d. net. & & é & 


‘Mr. Taylor does really help us to understand 
why at some times we are governed by wisdom and 
at others by folly.’—The Outlook. 


ATERIALS FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE APOSTOLIC GNOSIS, 
Part I. a} By T. S. LEA, D.D., 
and F. BLIGH BOND. 15s. net. So} 


This book contains Christian evidence from an 
entirely unexpected source. 


B.H. BLACKWELL 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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THE TALBOT PRESS 
NEW IRISH BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


IRISH BOOKS AND IRISH PEOPLE : 


By Stephen Gwynn. Cloth. 5s. 
net. 


A collection of Irish literary studies— 
“Novels of Irish Life in the Nineteenth 
Century,” ‘“‘A Century of Irish Humour,” 
“Literature Among the Illiterates,” &c.— 
by a distinguished essayist and critic. 


FICTION 
READY SHORTLY. 
PIRATES OF THE SPRING: By Forrest 


Reid. A Novel. Cloth. 7s. net. 


Mr. Forest Reid has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of writing a novel of boyhood. His 
method is as far removed from the amiable 
sentimentalities of the older generation as 
from the indictments of school life which 
have attracted more recent attention. The 
story will hold readers of all ages because 
of its reality and fine craftsmanship. 
READY SHORTLY. 


EIGHT SHORT STORIES: By Lennox 
Robinson. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The variety and scope of these stories of 
the natural and supernatural show that 
Mr. Robinson is not only a dramatist of 
originality but a storyteller of distinction. 





NOW READY. 


TALES THAT WERE TOLD: By Seumas 
MacManus. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The qualities of droll fancy and humour 
which have long since established the 
reputation of Mr. Seumas MacManus con- 
stitute the appeal of this volume that few of 


his readers will resist. 
NOW READY. 


THE GOLDEN BARQUE: By Seumas 


O’Kelly. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
In addition to the series of charming tales 
that give their title to the book, this volume 
contains “The Weaver’s Grave,” a long 
“short story,” in which the author has 
studied the idosyncrasies of old age with 


inimitable power of observation and subtle 
comedy. 
NOW READY. 


THE WHALE AND THE GRASSHOPPER : 


By Seumas O’Brien. With a 
frontispiece and cover design by 
John Keating, A.R.H.A. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The curious title of this curious book will 
not disappoint the reader who has the 
curiosity to make the acquaintance of the 
author’s amusing loquacious characters. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


ULSTER FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS : 


By Padric Gregory. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


A new sheaf of verses by a gifted singer of 
Ulster themes. 


FRAGMENTS: By A.E. Green. Cloth. 


4s. 6d. net. 
The work of a new poet, lit with a glow of 


colour and informed by real thought and 
emotion. 


THE LABOUR LEADER AND OTHER 
PLAYS: Cloth.  6/- net. 


Those who recognised the merit of Mr. 





e Corkery’s fine novel, “The Threshold of 


Quiet,’’ will admire in these plays the note 
of an original talent. 
NOW READY. 


RED OWEN: By Dermot O’Byrne. A Play 
in Three Acts. Cloth. 2s. net. 








A vigorous and colourful dramatisation of 
the traditional folk-story of Hanrahan the 
Red and the Twisting of the Rope. 


A Complete Catalogue of New and Recent 
Publications may be had from the publishers. 


DUBLIN: THE TALBOT PRESS, LIMITED. 
LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, LIMITED, 
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MAGIC AND CONJURING TRICKS. 
“Living Alone.” By STELLA BENSON. (Macmillan. 6s. net). 
Miss Stetta Benson tells us in a prefatory note that her 
book “does not deal with real people, nor should it be read 
by real people,” but only by “the magically-minded 
minority.’’ Now that seems to us a libel on her own work, 
the sort of libel common to so many writers, who would 
always prefer to excel where they do not excel, and are 
quite unaware that they have sometimes succeeded where 
they did not seek success. For “ Living Alone ’’ is emphatic- 
ally a book about real people. Miss Benson may cAll her 
heroine a witch if she likes, and make her ride on a broom- 
stick instead of a motor ‘bus. But she is a real person all 
the time, and a very human one; and her spells strike one 
as being rather self-conscious spells ; and all the supernatural 
business of Hun witches in the air raid, and of fairies on the 
land, and charms in paper packets, as excrescences on what 
is otherwise delightful nonsense. Similarly, Richard— 
“Rrehudd ’’! to his mother, Lady Arabel—is just an attrac- 
tive and inconsequent young man whom anyone with’ luck 
and perception might meet, and that anybody would like to 
meet—though not necessarily to live with always; but why 
make him a wizard? Of course, this criticism may merely 
prove that the present reviewer is one of the “ real’’ people 
whom the author warns off her book. But one suspects, 
quite humbly, that it may be just because one does belong to 
the “ magically-minded minority’ that Miss Benson’s un- 
conscious magic appears so infinitely superior to her 
conjuring tricks. 

There are glimpses of this unconscious magic in “ Living 
Alone.”’ In Richard’s reflection, for instance, ‘I often 
think that only the houses that men’s bodies have deserted 
are really inhabited.” Or in this scrap of description :— 

‘* She stared at the cold window. ‘The sky seemed to be 

nailed carelessly to it by means of a crooked star or two.”’ 

And the fact that she was riding on a broomstick at 
the time does not add any magic to the witch’s sudden 
inspired reflection, during an air raid, that “death was but 
an imperfectly kept secret, and that not an evil one,” for 
“after all, we have condemned it unheard.” It is character- 
istic, too, of this deeper mood of Miss Benson’s that she 
should have chosen “ Living Alone”’ for her title. For it 
does not really refer to the actual House of Living Alone— 
the prospectus of which is kept in a crowded drawer that 
“was evidently one of the many descendants of the Sword 
Excalibur—none but the appointed hand could draw it forth ” 

but rather to that greater power of living alone that lies 
dormant in most of us, into which Sarah Brown, the witch’s 
friend, enters when she goes stone deaf and cannot hear what 
the New York official shouts at her, “ using only one side 
of his mouth to do so, in the alarming manner of American 
officials.”’ 

It is, however, as a book about real people that “ Living 
Alone” will stand or fall, by its wit and its observation and 
its ability to make one laugh—a priceless gift in these days. 
We like to think of the statue on the Piccadilly fountain as 
the “One in a Bus-catching Attitude.” The witch is 
delightful when she comments on America thus :— 

“T ought to have remembered that every country is the 

Home of Liberty. Such a pity that Liberty never seems to 

begin at home. Every big shop in London, you know, is 

labelled patronized by Royalty, yet I have bought haber- 
dashery by the hour without running across a single queen.” 

And when she explains to the egregious member of com- 
mittee, who wants to know how she filled up her registration 
form : 

‘‘T remember that I put down my trade as Magic, and 

they registered it on my «ard as ‘Machinist. Yet Magic, I 

believe, is a starred profession.”’ 

It is not fair to quote further without the context. 
Miss Benson’s book is worth reading as a whole, and should 
be read by everybody in search of diversion. 





SPINNING IT OUT. 


‘Richard Kurt.” By STEPHEN Hupson. (Secker. 7s. 6d net.) 

“The Querrils.” By Stacy AUMONIER. (Methuen.. 6s. net.' 

“A Pair of Idols.” By STEWART CAVEN. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. net.) 


‘The Passage of the Barque Sappho.” 


By J. E. Patrer- 
SON. (Dent. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Just as everybody is becoming more and more conscious of the 





food, his clothes, his house, his conveniences, his travels, and 
the general moral and intellectual currency of life, so every 
critic must be aware of the same deterioration affecting the 
world of books—especially fiction. Novels are rapidly be- 
coming a mere speculation, as it seems to be worth while to. 
produce one indifferent book after another on the mere 
chance that one of them will catch the fitful public appetite 
for a brief season. The standard of workmanship gets lower 
and lower, and since novels are fixed at a certain conven- 
tional length, the sheer padding out, the making a small 
thing go a very long way, the addition of an 0 (80 to 300 
pages), become increasingly apparent to any moderately 
apprehensive critic. All these four novels are examples of 
this particular vice, though none of them sinks to the 
lowest common denominator of popular fiction. 

Take Mr. Hudson’s “Richard Kurt.’ It is a full- 
length story of a good-for-nothing social parasite and his 
hard, greedy, acrid, luxurious wife, Elinor. This precious 
pair go wandering among the pleasure resorts of the Conti- 
nent, the man drinking, racing, gambling, wheedling money 
for inane indulgences, and having furtive adventures with 
demi-mondaines; the woman absorbed in squalid phil- 
andering with roués, wearing costly clothes and making a 
figure in the “ best society.” Neither of them succeed even 
in their own paltry ambitions, the man’s fecklessness and 
the woman’s ill-nature always getting the better of their 
cunning. Nothing happens in the book but one dreary 
round of vacuous pleasure after another, one quarrel after 
another, one intrigue after another, nor is there a single 
character in the whole book who is not contemptible either 
for vice and folly. The author makes a great display over an 
Italian girl called Virginia, but it appears in the end that 
all she desires is to become Richard’s mistress for a week 
or two without leaving any compromising traces. The puzzle 
is why the author bothered to write an elaborate study of 
a set of people who do not require ten pages of analysis and 
exposition to enable us to get the measure of them. Was 
is to make us feel that naturally dull people who have 
nothing to do become steadily duller, the better acquainted 
with them one gets; or to make us understand that the 
people who would benefit most from a revolution would not 
be the working-classes; or to give us the ironical impres- 
sion that it is to maintain this kind of thing that the 
Churchills and Pichéns and von der Goltzes and Koltchaks 
of the world are committing their crimes, perfidies, and 
savageries? And even granted it was worth while to give 
us a laborious diary of the affairs of these social pests, the 
author should have remembered that a description of unre- 
lieved frivolity and selfishness, without any counterweight 
or contrast, is illegitimate. Literature, like life, degenerates 
into stagnation without a conflict. 

“The Querrils’’ would have made a more interesting 
book had it been better written and more deftly stage- 
managed. Unlike “Richard Kurt” it does contain an idea. 
The Querril family represents amiability without character 
and resistance. So they are no more than dabblers, living 
in a fool’s paradise, very ill-guarded from the shocks of this 
tough world. One of the sons is made the victim of a per- 
fidious plot, and is sentenced (innocently) to two years 
imprisonment for an assault upon a young girl, and the 
book is concerned with the combined effect of the war and 
this disaster upon the Querril attitude. There is 
an opportunity for much subtle treatment in this 
theme, but Mr. Aumonier, partly because of a very 
mannered and top-heavy style, does not make the best 
use of it. The fact is that the Querril outlook is not really 
shattered at all, and though this may very well be “true to 
life,’ it hardly makes a pointed and intriguing story. 
Here, indeed, is another example of a novel run to seed, or 
in other words the theory that the author is made for the 
novel, not the novel for the author. The significance, 
incident, and properties of the book are not properly 
adapted to its length, with the result that the author is cut 
or rather spun out to the conventionally inordinate length 
of his medium. 

The story of “ A Pair of Idols” is as follows. A beauti- 
ful scamp of an Irish girl, in order to keep a handsome and 
rich young American :n the country, buries a valuable curio, 
belonging to a friend, so that his father, an amateur collector 
of antiques, shall find it. Now 1s this a theme for a seven 
shilling novel, particularly when the author writes in the 


deterioration of everything cencerned with his daily life—his ! manner but with none of the wit and ingenuity of a George 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List 


of New and Forthcoming Books 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


JOHN REDMOND’S LAST 
YEARS — 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. One Vol. 
16s. net. 


With the Persian Expedition 
By MAJOR M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence 
Corps, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


The story of the operations of the so-called ‘‘ Hush-Hush 
Brigade’ in Northern Persia, is one of the most amazing of 
the whole war. 





A Physician in France 

By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILMOT 
HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., C.B., Physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Consulting Physician to 
the Forces Overseas. With Tllustrations. 16s. net. 





London Men in Palestine 


By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 





The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918 
By MAJOR C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 


The Times.— An authoritative book fully describing the 
achievements of our Air Services in the war, with special 
relation to the mechanical developments of the art of flight, 


is certainly a desideratum. Few men are more fitted to pro- 
duce it than Major Turner.” 





John Hugh Allen, of the Callant 


Company 
A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—“ This biography and correspondence of a young 


New Zealander, who was killed at Gallipoli will appeal to an 
almost wider circle of friends in Engand than in his native 
country.” 


With the British Interned in 
Switzerland 


By Lieut.-Colonel H. P. PICOT, C.B.E. One Vol. 
10s. 6d. net. 








A Childhood in Brittany 
Eiehty Years Ago 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of 
“Tante,” and other novels. 10s. 6d. net. 








To be published immediately 


A Medley of Memories 


By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. 
With Illustrations. One Vol. 16s. net. 
Contains much that is fresh and interesting concerning the 


lives and personalities of some of the great English Catholic 
families. 


Mons, Anzac and Kut 
By an M.P. With Maps. 14s. net. 
The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well 
known, not only in England, but also abroad, and the pages 
are full of the writer’s charm and gaiety of spirit. 


Caught by the Turks 
By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 12s. 6d. net. 

Gardens: Their Form and Design 
By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Fully 
Illustrated. 21s net. 

Memories of the Months 


Sixth Series By the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Roads 
By H. P. BOULNOIS, M.Inst.C.E., &c. Mlustrated. 
16s. net. 
A New Book by Dr. M. R. JAMES. 

A Thin Ghost and Others 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 
4s. 6d. net. 


From HARRAP’S LIST OF 
BOOKS BEAUTIFUL. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 1919 


Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 

With 24 Full-page Line Drawings by HARRY CLARKE. 

Size 104 by 8 inches. 384 pages. Cloth extra, 15s. net; also 

Velvet Persian Yapp, 30s. net; and in Full Morocco, £3 3s. 

net. 

In the artist’s drawings the morbid imaginings of Poe’s 
extraordinary genius are depicted without attempt to soften 
their weird effects upon most readers. At the same time the 
drawings are extremely beautiful. They exhibit a wealth of 
delicate and intricate design such as few other, if any, living 
artists can command. The volume contains thirty-three of Poe’s 
best Tales. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 


By JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by PADRAIC COLUM. 
Presented by WILLY POGANY. Size 8 by 53 inches. 320 
pages Letterpress and 12 Colour Illustrations. Cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. net; Velvet Persian Yapp, 15s. net. 

The term “ presented by Willy Pogany” has come to be 
understood as signifying an abundance of beautiful drawings 
in line and colour. The book-lover will not be disappointed. 
Tales of the Persian Genii. 


Retold by FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. With 4 Colour 

Illustrations, Decorative Initials, &c., by WILLY POGANY. 

Size 8 by 53 inches. 240 pages. 6s. net. 

Stories full of colour from the Orient. 
have been drawn upon. 


The Arkansaw Bear. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. With 9 Colour Illustrations 
by HARRY ROUNTREE. 128 pages. Size 10 by 74 inches. 
s. net. 


A Book of rare humour for children, which will often be 
borrowed by their parents. 


The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse. 
Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. Size 
53 by 43 inches. 344 pages. Cloth extra, 5s. net. Also in 
Antique Leather, 8s. 6d. net. 
A selection from poems appearing in 
from 1905 to 1917. It will make a strong 
of good poetry. 


The best sources 


American magazines 
appeal to all lovers 





Write for Complete List of ‘‘ Books Beautiful” to 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO LTD, 


Directors: George G. Harrap & G. Oliver Anderson, 





2 & 3, PORTSMOUTH STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 











EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 





























JUST PUBLISHED AT 2/6 NETT, POST FREE: 
ANNOTATED and CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of RARE BOOKS on 


EXACT AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
including the Library of the late 
PROFESSOR CLAUS HENRICI, F.R.S.. 
and the more important Portion of that of 
GILBERTO GOVI (1825-89) 
Professor of Physics, University of Naples, 
removed during War Time from Naples, and including many Works 
of Great Rarity and Historical Importance; 
containing 3,336 Articles on 256 Pages. 

“The special catalogues of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. are models 
of what catalogues of second-hand books should be, for they furnish. 
in a very interesting manner, much out-of-the-way information 
respecting many of the volumes offered for sale, and are carefully 
classified. Messrs. Sotheran’s latest catalogue (No. 1773, 2/6 net) 
deals with rare books on exact and applied science, and will be very 
useful for reference.’—Nature (Oclober 30th, 1919). 

HENRY SOTHERAN & £O., 140 Strand, W.C.2. & 43 Plocadilly,W.1 
Telephone: Central 1515. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, W.C. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OF BOOK BARGAINS 


Now Ready.—Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER. LTD., Booksellers. 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


All Books are in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 


























‘BOOKS are the TREASURED WEALTH of the WORLD.’ 

There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “open” shops and see what little money will purchase 

this ‘‘treasured wealth.’ If you cannot call write for our monthly 
list of BOOK BARGAINS. 


8. KIEK & SON,15, CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 











Any Book you want 
BO O H. B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 


will have it or will get it, Send enquiries 





OOKS8, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 4, Piccadilly 
Telephone: Central 1516. 
Lelegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 
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Birmingham? Consequently Mr. Caven is reduced to 
writing in this vein, “ Love is a state of acute development, 
akin in nature to the bursting of buds and the exhalations 
of sweet, fermenting essences. It is while it is in this con- 
dition that the human organism best reveals its variegated 
colorings. Love pigments the human specimen suitably for 
microscopical analysis. It is an impregnated atmos- 
phere . . . ” and so forth in the approved page-filling style. 

It is one of the agreeable comments upon the enlightened 
encouragement modern ‘‘ democracy” affords to art that 
J. E. Patterson, for years an industrious, careful, and 
honest writer of excellent sea stories, left a fortune the other 
day of £600. “The Passage of the Barque Sappho” relates 
the homeward voyage of Captain Sennett and his crew, and 
the madness and death of the skipper. It is an admirable 
yarn, full of manly character sketches, vivid descriptions 
and a pleasing fidelity and directness of narrative. 


Short Rebiews 


“Over and Above.’ By J.E. Gurpon. (Collins, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is no propaganda, as such, in this story. Yet 
it is, in fact, as grim an exposure of what war does to 
the soul of the ordinary, public school sort of young man as 
it would be possible to find. It tells quite simply how a 
rather shy, well-bred, and not very clever young fellow, a 
pilot in the R.A.F., goes out to France, and later, in his own 
words, describes the “net gain’’ from his career at the front 
as “a ribbon, a rosette, and a rotten bad temper.” He 
passes through several stages before he is sent back to 
England to teach flying there. There is no attempt on the 
writer’s part to make him a personality. He is ordinary and 


unthinking throughout; sufficiently so to ask, in reference 
to the munition strikers at home—‘ Why don’t they bring 


these johnnies to their senses with a machine-gun?’’—and 
to see nothing snobbish in a friend’s comment on the differ- 
ence between “a temporary officer and a temporary gentle- 
man ’”’—‘ To the former promotion means an increase in his 
respons:bilities ; to the latter, an increase in the number of 
people he can be rude to.’’ As time goes on, what seemed 
to young Warton at first a kind of sport becomes a sickly 
business. But it makes him bitter and unhappy rather than 
reflective. It seems “curious ’’ to him, when home on leave, 
that people “should be so preoccupied by the horror of war 
and the danger of air-raids, when they never had to get up at 
dawn wondering if they would be burnt to death in a flaming 
machine before sunset.” Just once he softens enough to 
suppose that the Huns he has shot down in the air were 
human, “ poor devils’’! But that mood soon passes, and he 
grows increasingly callous as he loses friend after friend, 
generally through the explosive bullets of the foe who, 
according to this chronicler, seem constantly to employ this 
kind of missile. In the end, flying and killing almost 
mechanically, he cares only to win another decoration before 
he leaves the front, and then wins it at the expense of the 
life of his last friend out there. 

There is not a touch of sentiment or fine writing in the 
book. There is not the least attempt to color it, to heighten 
the effect by introducing love of country and home, or by 
dwelling on the horrors of war. But as a dispassionate 
account of what ha}»pens in war, and in the mind of a young 
human being who would otherwise have gone on being a nice 
boy for another three years at college, it conveys a picture 
that is as terrible as it is convincing. 


“The Whole Armour of Man.” By C. W. SALFEBYy, M.D. 
F.R.C.S. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


“The Whole Truth about Alcohol.” 
FLINT. (Macmillan. 6s. 6d.) 

Dr. Satersy’s commendable discipline in studying long 

words and using short ones has saved him from the toxic 
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obscurity of hyphenated jargon, but he has not found the 
remedy for a rasping egotistical note, which does not help 
to make his argument convincing. So, being neither pro- 
hibitionists nor drunkards, we turned with feelings of hope 
to the American author, Mr. Flint, being assured by the 
introduction to his book that he has “a wonderful know- 
ledge of drastic English,” and makes no mistakes “in the 
use of scientific facts and current medical literature.” We 
expected a reasoned statement of the case for moderate 
drinking, but found instead the kind of mental inebriety 
we secretly feared might be provoked by such tactics as Dr. 
Saleeby’s. Violence of epithet and such ejaculations as 
‘“Gadzooks!” in the middle of a disputation with another 
scientist do not assist the reader to reach a just estimate 
of the investigations of Sir Victor Horsley, excellent speci- 
mens though they may be of Mr. Flint’s drastic English. 
Starting with the conviction that so long as mankind is 
possessed with the three desires »f stimulation, rest, and 
forgetfulness, then prohibition will prove ineffectual, Mr. 
Flint argues that beer, ale, and the lighter wines never make 
a drunkard. 
that they are of use as preventives of disease, and, in any 
case, when alcohol is not available, careworn people will turn 
to worse drugs. It is a view which can be argued about, but 
Mr. Flint does not argue. When we find that his notion of 
enforcing a point is to turn on a stream of hysterical invec- 
tive about “fanatical anti-vivisectionists” (who by nature, 
it appears, are cruel to animals), “half-crazy Socialists,” 
and “ long-haired sombre anarchists,’ we may be impressed 
by Mr. Flint’s conviction that he is a hard hitter, but what 
we are chiefly aware of is the heroic persistence with which 
he thumps his nose on his opponent's fist. 

It is a relief, after all, to return to Dr. Saleeby. His 
pose of infallibility in controversies in which experts 
disagree is irritating, but he does know the value of a 
scientific statement. In these essays and lectures he covers 
a wide field in an effort to spread the knowledge of vital 
truths of physiology and medicine which the public must 
have if it really desires to co-operate with the doctors in the 
prevention of disease. There is nothing better in the book 
than the Hospital Sunday sermon, in which Dr. Saleeby 
shows that if we had had the wisdom to remove the causes 
of the ills with which hospitals are endeavoring to cope, 


Inasmuch as they lessen worry, he contends 


there would be no need to appeal for funds for these 
institutions. 





‘‘A Practical Handbook of British Birds.’ Editor, H. F. 

WITHERBY, FZ.S., M.B.O.U. Parts I., II, III, IV. 

To be published in Eighteen Parts at 4s. net each part. 

(Witherby.) 

WE did not think there was room for another guide to 
the recognition of British birds till we saw the first numbers 
of this handbook. These convinced us that, after all, if we 
had to recommend to a lover of living birds, who would be a 
student also, a manual that was terse in its descriptions, but 
particular and precise, that was based on a sound system, 
and was entirely free of the gush and inconsequential anec- 
dotes which in some guides are the substitute for what ought 
to be given to a student, then we knew no other guide nearly 
as good, for its purpose, as this new handbook. The plates 
are excellent. The nomenclature is by international ruling. 
There is a good key to the erders, genera, &c. But the prin- 
cipal help to the student in this guide (after all, it is a bit 
heavier than a handbook, unless both hands are used) will 
be the descriptions of the plumages of our birds from 
nestlings to the adult stage. That has never been attempted 
before. There is now beginning, luckily, a more scientific 
and therefore a more genial interest in our native birds. It 
is difficult to encourage it, because there is little to recom- 
mend to this new and enlightened interest between the 
comprehensive ornithologies of great price and the cheap 
popular stuff of the sentimentalists. This practical hand- 
book, therefore, is most opportune and welcome. 








